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REVIEW 

Caesar's First Campaign. A Beginner's Latin Book. 

By William A. Jenner and Henry E. Wilson, 

Boys' High School, Brooklyn. New York : U. 

Appleton and Co. (1910). 

This book is a long step in advance of its prede- 
cessors of the Bellum Helveticum type. As its 
name indicates, it is based very closely upon the 
first 29 chapters of the Gallic War, more how- 
ever in vocabulary than in grammar. By the devel- 
opment of the story the authors have essayed to 
bring an interest other than the purely grammatical 
into the work of the first year, and the book ought 
to be welcomed by those teachers who believe in the 
inductive method in grammar eind who desire to 
read Caesar from the start. There are good and 
useful hints as to the written work, methods of de- 
clension and conjugation, frequent reviews, which 
take note of English derivatives, etc., which will 
increase the attractiveness and efficiency of the book 
in class room work. In fact there is so much 
that is new and serviceable in the work that it may 
seem ungracious in the reviewer to call attention 
to certain faults and presumptious to question the 
wisdom of such a close limitation of the field for 
first year work. 

In making an attack upon Caesar according to the 
direct method, the authors wisely see that it is cruel 
to present text for reading before the simpler no- 
tions of an inflected language have been grasped 
and the easier agreements of noun, adjective and 
verb have been taught. Hence the first ten lessons 
present the usual declensions and conjugations, ar- 
riving at the third declension and the third conju- 
gation very early. A brief English life of Caesar 
is run through these early lessons as a prepara- 
tion for the account of Gaul and Helvetia. From 
the eleventh lesson onward a small portion of un- 
altered Caesar text heads every lesson, after which 
follow paradigms and rules with exercises in both 
Latin and English. Beginning with lesson XIV, a 
"Development Exercise is provided, breaking up the 
Caesar text to follow in the next lesson into short 
and easy sentences, with whose forms and con- 
structions the pupil is already familiar". This idea 
is similar to that already employed by Professor 
Potter in his New Method for Caesar, except that 
Messrs. Jenner and Wilson attempt to give a con- 
nected idea of the whole passage and make their 
exercises as a rule twice the length of the text 
to follow. The effort to rewrite Caesar's sentences 
leads them at times into strange phraseology; ex- 
amples are, in § 149, Imperium totius Galliae erat 
perfacile; in § 118, Aquitania est una trium partium 
Galliae ; in § 156 Ei fines altera ex parte monte Iura 
continentur; in § 178 Helvetii constitu'erunt ea cora- 
parare (no antecedent or explanation of ea) ; in § 347 
tamen loses its force after the preceding voluit; in 



§ 362, Iter ulli dare non potest, instead of negat 
se posse iter ulli dare. When we reach chapter 
13 and 14 we find the indirect discourse in the 
reading lesson itself not only made direct but con- 
siderably altered and simplified. In doing so, the 
sting of Divico's reply is removed by the loss of 
the last sentence : eius rei populum Romanum esse 
testem. And yet we know from experience that 
these omissions and commissions bother the teacher, 
not the pupil, who will be assisted by this simplified 
Latin in understanding the harder text. 

Inasmuch as the development of the forms and 
the syntax is orderly, it has very seldom been 
possible to make the grammar lesson a true prepara- 
tion for the reading of the next bit of text. That 
attempt can result only in helpless confusion unless 
the reading matter is manufactured to meet the 
needs of the grammar. There is still a field for 
another beginner's book with more of Rome and 
less of South Africa in it than in Ora Maritima and 
Pro Patria. The choice of paradigm words is not 
always happy. In the first conjugation libero is 
hard to pronounce in the imperfect subjunctive pas- 
sive, and furthermore is not in the list of words 
to be memorized. On the other hand it is a good 
thing and indicative of the true perspective to pre- 
sent the perfect tense next after the present, before 
the imperfect has made its false impression on 
nearly every mind (§ 103). The subjunctive comes 
relatively early, as soon as the indicative has been 
completed; indirect discourse comes later with the 
infinitives. 

The authors lay great stress upon the limited and 
carefully chosen vocabulary. Pupils are not required 
to memorize all the words used in the book but 
only those occurring in the Helvetian War which 
are used six or more times in Caesar I-V. These 
are printed in blacker type in the vocabularies. Fi- 
nally, in a Word List 500 of the most useful of 
these are classified by parts of speech and by Caesar 
chapters, for review. The editors say : "This classi- 
fied list consists of words occurring in Caesar's First 
Campaign and used six or more times in the first 
five books of the Gallic War". This is misleading; 
what they mean is that this list contains part of 
such words, the total of which is about 600 instead of 
500. Hence their further claim that their list may 
be used for marking sight passages "with scientific 
accuracy" is untenable. I may be pardoned for re- 
ferring here to the select word list published in The 
Classical Weekly 3.124 ff., where I set forth 600 
words for memorizing during the first year. Even 
with the prospect of reading nothing but Caesar in 
the second year, I believe it is a serious question 
whether only Caesarian words should be learned dur- 
ing the first year, and that too words chosen from so 
narrow a field. In fact the very opposite view has been 
defended by Professor Potter, in the belief that 
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the stock words of Caesar will be learned by repeated 
reading, while the first year should provide the less 
common. There is truth in what he says. Coming 
now to the list given in the book before us for re- 
view, 1 notice the following omissions (classed as 
"Ciceronian" by Professor Lodge) : 

Ch. 1. lex (5-26-7), used in a paradigm on p. 20. 
2 consul (8-48-1) 
4 poena (4-17-25) 

eripio (7-12-24) 

morior (2-6-19) 

6 difficilis (3-10-2) 

7 urbs (2-107-99), a good instance of unfair 
discrimination. 

10 conscribo (7-19-0) 

12 oculus (4-12-42) ; "oculist" never fails to in- 
terest. 

deus (5-36-96) 
16 adsum (6-8-24) 

vita (4-37-26), et cetera. 
Of course a long list of words must be omitted 
which are first found in the later books of Caesar, 
for instance : terra, postulo, rex, maneo, audio, brevis, 
progredior, fugio, iacio, turris, vir, mare, insula, rego, 
noceo, etc., usually found in first-year books. It is 
even more unfortunate that certain "Caesarian" 
words have been omitted from this list, although 
they occur in the vocabularies. No reason is given 
to account for the omission, except the desire to 
keep the number down to 500. I note, as omitted : 
Ch. 1. virtus (see p. 21) 
ad (" " 12) 

4 suspicio ( " " 96) 
decern ( " " 93) 

5 privatus ( " " 100) 

6 expeditus ( " " 117) 
omnino ( " " 113) 

9 relinquo ( " " 147) 
propter (" " 147) 

There are two misprints in the word-list (to say 
nothing of the variant of Professor Lodge's prac- 
nomen) ; in chapter 10 read superus not superbus 
and ibi not ubi. Another small point, yet annoying 
to the teacher, is to find the words of a chapter out 
of order, that is, not given as they occur in the 
Caesar text. 

I have gone into this matter of words more fully 
than usual, partly because I am glad to see real use 
being made of Professor Lodge's Vocabulary, partly 
because I am sorry to see the words chosen from 
so narrow a field. However, the test of the pudding 
will be in the eating, and if pupils can be brought 
to the second year with any 500 words in their heads, 
much has been gained. 

After the word list a Syntactical Syllabus is 
found, which is useful in making final reviews and in 



checking up knowledge gained. Why the authors 
make the astonishing statement that "statistics fail 
to give precise figures for ablative and subjunctive 
constructions" is not clear, unless written before 
Mr. Byrne's Syntax of High School Latin was 
available. A second edition will no doubt make 
good this deficiency. 

The book is attractive in print, paper and bind- 
ing, and the illustrations, line drawings from Pro- 
fessor Swain's photographs, ought to give the story 
a local habitation. But would it not have been 
better to stick to the old terms, Helvetians, and mi- 
gration, instead of Swiss and trek? There is al- 
ways danger in rendering an ancient concept by a 
term which connotes something different now. 

On the whole, Caesar's First Campaign is a wel- 
come addition to our first year manuals and a sign 
of life and vigor among the teachers of preparatory 
Latin. Further test in the class room will, of 
course, be needed to prove its right to supplant any 
of the older books. 

Stephen A. Hurlbut. 

The Kelvin School, New York City. 



As stated on the last page of every issue, The 
Classical Weekly is not published in weeks in 
which there is a legal or school holiday. That 
means that the paper will not be published on De- 
cember 31 or on January 7, 191 1. 
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